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A visit to the Frick is always memorable, as it 
presents the opportunity to see magnificent 
works of art in a beautiful historic setting. What 
many visitors may take for granted is our well- 
maintained interiors and the immaculate state 
of preservation of our holdings. The museums 
Conservation Department is responsible for 
the condition of the house and the collection, as well as much more behind the scenes. 

In 2000 the institution hired its first full-time objects conservator. The department 
now comprises Chief Conservator Joseph Godla, Associate Conservator Julia Day, and 
technicians Adrian Anderson and Patrick King. In consultation with the Curatorial 
Department, the conservators perform necessary treatments on the Collections sculptures 
and decorative arts (including frames, furniture, and ceramics) to stabilize their condition 
and preserve their aesthetic appearance. These treatments—often involving hundreds 
of hours of work—require expert hand skills and a knowledge of material science. The 
department is also responsible for monitoring environmental conditions in the galleries 
to ensure the safe display of artworks. 

To assess the conservation needs of the collection, the department conducts targeted 
surveys. For example, a review of our sixteenth-century Limoges enamels identified a 
problem of deterioration in some of these works. A yearlong campaign of treatment 
ensued, followed by the creation of a humidification system and LED lighting that incor¬ 
porated the latest technology into the enamels’ original 1935 display cases. Results of the 
project were shared in a symposium hosted by the Frick, an example of the departments 
many educational initiatives. Another recent project, the technical study of Jehan Barbet’s 
Angel , has prompted a re-evaluation of this early French bronze sculpture (see the articles 
in this issue). Currently the staff is busy conserving a number of our important clocks for 
an exhibition that opens in January. 

Before permanent staff positions were established, conservation for the Collection 
was done on a contractual basis. We still maintain a relationship with The Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts Paintings Conservation Department; its technical study of Bellinis 
St. Francis in the Desert and Renoir’s Promenade contributed to reinterpretations that were 
presented in recent exhibitions. 

Preserving the historic Frick family mansion and its interiors is one of the depart¬ 
ment’s most critical roles. This entails everything from supervising the reproduction of 
damasks for the Anteroom to overseeing treatment of the Herat carpet in the Living Hall 
to the renovation of the Library gallery in 2011. Recently, we have been focusing on relight¬ 
ing the galleries. The Fragonard Room was one of the first to introduce a system that subtly 
blends artificial and natural light, thereby enhancing the brilliance of the paintings pre¬ 
sented. The West Gallery lighting was vastly improved in 2010, and studies are under way 
to identify the best ways to reveal the glory of the English portraits in the Dining Room. 

To learn more about the Conservation Department, please visit our Web site. 


With best wishes, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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Mantegna to Matisse 

Master Drawings from The Courtauld Gallery 


October 2, 2012, through January 27, 2013 

E stablished in 1932 as an academic 
center devoted to the study of art 
history, The Courtauld Institute of Art is 
Great Britain’s most prestigious institution of 
undergraduate and postgraduate education 
in this discipline. In planning the Institute 
in 1927, two of its founders, Sir Robert Witt 
(a lawyer) and Samuel Courtauld (a textile 
manufacturer) visited Harvard University’s 
recently created Fogg Art Museum. It was 
the intention of the three founders—the 
third being the politician and diplomat 
Viscount Lee of Fareham—that, as part of 
its mission, the Courtauld train its students 
by familiarizing them with original works of 
art, as well as with reproductive prints and 
photographs of paintings. 

Named after its most generous bene¬ 
factor, whose house in Portman Square, 
designed by Robert Adam in the mid-i770S, 
was the Institute’s first home, The Courtauld 
Gallery is perhaps most famous for its 
Impressionist and Post-Impressionist paint¬ 
ings. (The Institute and Gallery moved to 
their current premises at Somerset House in 
1989.) The Gallery also boasts a collection of 
some 7,000 works on paper—more than a 
third of which are from the British school- 
ranging from the early Renaissance to the 
twentieth century. A selection of fifty-eight 
of The Courtauld Gallery’s finest drawings, 

RIGHT 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), Studies for Saint Mary 
Magdalene, c. 1480-82, pen and ink on paper. Images 
illustrated are from the collection of The Courtauld 
Gallery, London. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Jacopo Pontormo (1494-1557), Seated Youth (recto), 
c. 1520, black chalk on paper 


many of which are making their first visit to 
New York for this exhibition, offers a florile- 
gium of the collection as well as exemplifies 
the different purposes and functions that 
drawing has served during the Renaissance, 
Baroque, and modern periods. 

In many cases, drawings functioned 
as studies for single figures that were part 
of larger compositions. Jacopo Tintoretto’s 
Male Figure Bending Forward (c. 1575-85), 
for example, relates to a commission for the 
ducal palace in Venice, while Jean-Antoine 
Watteau’s Satyr Pouring Wine (1717) is a rare 
preparatory study for Autumn, one of four 
allegories intended to decorate the dining 
room of a Parisian hotel particulier. Drawings 



also functioned as preliminary ideas for nar¬ 
rative paintings, such as in the case of Vittore 
Carpaccio’s double-sided Virgin Reading to 
the Infant Christ (late 1480s or early 1490s) 
or Paolo Veronese’s quickly rendered groups 
in a pen-and-ink study for the enormous 
painting Christ Carrying the Cross of 1571. 
Drawings also may have served as a form of 
note-taking or as an aide-memoire to record 
a significant visual experience, such as Peter 
Paul Rubens’s black chalk copy of about 
1608, made after the head of the Farnese 
Hercules, one of the most famous classical 
statues in Rome, which he encountered dur¬ 
ing his stays in that city as a young artist. 

Some of the most finished and meticu¬ 
lously drawn sheets presented in the exhibition 
were intended for reproduction by engravers: 
Maerten van Heemskerck’s Colossus of Rhodes 
(1570), Johannes Stradanus’s Pearl Diving 
(c. 1596), and J.M.W. Turner’s Colchester, 
Essex (c. 1825-26) all were made with replica¬ 
tion in mind. In addition to Michelangelo’s 
Dream (page 4)—the most celebrated of all 
the Courtauld’s independent drawings—the 
exhibition includes a range of self-sufficient 
compositions in a variety of techniques and 
degrees of finish. Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s 
astonishing Storm in the River Schelde with 
a View of Antwerp (c. 1559) is an exception¬ 
ally turbulent marine view that served as an 
autonomous sheet with a neo-Stoic subtext. 
Charles-Joseph Natoire’s immaculately drawn 
and colored Life Class at the Royal Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture, signed and dated 
1746, was kept by Natoire for more than thirty 
years and served as a pictorial testament to 
the precepts and values of the state system 
in which all artists were trained during the 
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ancien regime. Honore Daumiers watercolor 
Le Malade imaginaire (c. 1850), a comic inter¬ 
pretation of a scene from Moliere’s last play, 
has the refinement and finish that rivals his 
small cabinet pictures and may have been 
made expressly for the market. 

Leonardos pen-and-ink Studies for Saint 
Mary Magdalene (left), in which the saint is 
shown carrying an open oil jar wrapped in 
cloth, are most likely compositional ideas, 


made in Florence early in his career, for 
paintings that were never realized. Although 
independent devotional paintings of the 
Magdalene were unknown at this time, 
Leonardo was following the standard depic¬ 
tion of the sinner who humbled herself before 
Christ by bathing his feet with her tears and 
drying them with her hair, then anointing 
them with perfumed oils. He probably started 
with the larger motif of the saint looking 


to her right, eyes upturned. In the smaller 
sketch below, Leonardo made the radical 
adjustment of having the Magdalene, initially 
shown in profile, confront the viewer directly. 
In this quickly executed drawing, we almost 
see her head turn. It has been suggested that 
Leonardo has portrayed the Magdalene as 
she gazes directly at the risen Christ at the 
exact moment that she recognizes his divin¬ 
ity. In contemporary devotional literature, 
the sense of sight was understood to repre¬ 
sent the Magdalene’s most elevated love of 
Christ; the twelfth-century Cistercian theo¬ 
logian Bernard of Clairvaux wrote in his 
Sermon on the Song of Songs that she had seen 
him “with the minds eye.” 

A drawing by a Florentine artist of the 
next generation bears the marks not only 
of its maker, but of the members of his 
workshop in whose hands it may have cir¬ 
culated; the sheet is heavily stained with 
splashes of gray-black ink. Pontormos riv¬ 
eting Seated Youth (left) most likely shows 
one of his apprentices, or garzoni , posed 
on stone steps, resting his right arm and 
shoulder on a block and bringing his left 
hand to his mouth in a gesture of anxiety. 
The boy’s eyes are wide open, and both his 
facial expression and body language seem 
to register fear. This drawing from life was 
done quickly and confidently, with Pontormo 
revising only the placement of the boy’s right 
arm. Although its main contours are incised, 
the study—like all of those by Pontormo 
that show his apprentices in their aprons 
and stockings—cannot be related to a fin¬ 
ished mural or drawing. Pontormo may have 
based the pose of his model on the figure of 
Heraclitus/Michelangelo in Raphael’s fresco 
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of the School of Athens. However, it is also 
probable that he directed the boy to assume 
a quite different expression from Raphaels 
prototype—both of face and body—trans¬ 
forming the figure study into an exploration 
of the depiction of fear. 

From a decade later, Michelangelos 
Dream or II Sogno (opposite page)—the 
title given to this sheet by Giorgio Vasari in 
1568—is an early example of a meticulously 
finished composition intended as an inde¬ 
pendent work of art. This complex, enig¬ 
matic allegory was in all probability made 
for a young Roman noble, Tommaso de’ 
Cavalieri, who studied Michelangelos draw¬ 
ings carefully and shared them with sophisti¬ 
cated connoisseurs in his circle. A beautiful, 
muscular male nude resting against a sphere 
is shown seated on a box, open to reveal a 
jumble of theatrical masks. A winged figure, 
sounding a trumpet that is directed at the 
youths forehead, descends from the sky. 
Behind these central figures are groups of 
men and women who engage in violent and 
bestial activities associated with the seven 
deadly sins. Two disembodied hands to the 
right of the angel hold a purse bulging with 
coins; another hand, less easy to decipher, 
to the left of the kissing couple beneath the 
angel, clasps a phallus. The composition 
seems to address an eternal theme: how to 
overcome temptation and achieve a virtuous 
life, with the youth embodying the human 
mind awakened from evil dreams. 

Twenty-nine of the drawings in the cur¬ 
rent exhibition (including those by Leonardo, 
Pontormo, Michelangelo, and Rubens) 
entered The Courtauld Gallery in 1978 as a 
bequest from Antoine Edward, Count Seilern 


und Aspang. The Austrian count was an art 
historian who, at the age of thirty, inherited a 
fortune from his grandmother and began to 
collect Old Master paintings and drawings. 
Rubens’s Helena Fourment (above), the mag¬ 
nificent chalk portrait of his second wife, is 
one of the masterworks of the Courtauld. The 
sixteen-year-old daughter of a wealthy silk 
and tapestry merchant, Helena is most likely 
shown soon after her marriage to the fifty- 
three-year-old Rubens in December 1630. 
Here she clasps a prayer book in her gloved 
left hand; her beautiful bare right hand, 
drawn in red, black, and white chalk, reaches 
up to catch the mantle or veil that was sus¬ 
pended from the top of her headdress. This 
sheet is one of three similarly large-scale yet 


intimate studies of Helena, probably made 
at the same sitting, each of which may be 
considered independent works that are not 
preparatory for a finished painting. (Rubens’s 
full-length portrait of Fourment, now in the 
Louvre, is more formal in presentation and 
shows her with a very different countenance.) 
The artist’s depiction of his young bride’s 
face, with its soft, rosy skin and somewhat 
vulnerable expression, is a technical and 

ABOVE 

Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), Helena Fourment, 
c. 1630-31, black, red, and white chalk with pen and 
ink on paper 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564), The Dream 
(II Sogno), c. 1533, black chalk on paper 
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psychological tour de force. She is literally 
and figuratively unveiled for the beholders 
delectation. 

The Gallery’s renowned holdings of 
French nineteenth-century paintings and 
drawings were the gift of its eponymous 

ABOVE 

Georges Seurat (1859-1891), Female Nude , c. 1879-81, 
black Conte crayon over graphite on paper 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Paul Cezanne (1839-1906), Apples , Bottle, and 
Chairback, c. 1904-6, graphite and watercolor on paper 


founder, Samuel Courtauld, who had 
been advised in his early acquisitions of 
Impressionist works by Roger Fry. (Fry 
was briefly an advisor to Henry Clay Frick; 
it was he who had been responsible for 
Fricks purchase of Rembrandt’s Polish Rider 
in 1910.) Georges Seurats vibrant Female 
Nude (above)—one of the very few studies 
of naked women that the artist made— 
emerges from a web of black Conte crayon 
marks, applied with considerable energy 
onto richly textured Michallet paper with its 


prominent laid lines. Seurat may have made 
this drawing in his final year at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris, where he studied 
between 1876 and 1879. As would have been 
appropriate for this fairly conventional aca¬ 
demic exercise, Seurat places his model in 
the center of the page and depicts her full 
length against a dark background. There is a 
certain awkwardness in Seurat’s grasp of his 
model’s anatomy. His repeated delineation 
of the model’s right breast—not altogether 
successful—and the incomplete hands and 
feet also suggest that the female nude still 
presented certain challenges at this early 
stage of his career. Seurat’s model might 
have been allowed to rest her right knee on 
a chair to support her weight, a concession 
not available to those who posed for more 
formal exercises. The contours of the model’s 
anatomy are defined by shading and smudg¬ 
ing the crayon with a stump; there are no 
independent outlines in this academie, and 
the pulsating energy of Seurat’s hand endows 
the sheet with extraordinary sensuality, soft¬ 
ness, and atmosphere. 

The grandest of the works on paper 
bequeathed by Courtauld to the Gallery is 
Paul Cezanne’s Apples , Bottle , and Chairback 
(opposite page), a watercolor made in the 
last years of the artist’s life. Here Cezanne 
literally floods the paper with color and 
light, achieving a freshness and radiance 
that equal, if not surpass, his late paintings 
in oil. This festive still life consists of a blue 
and white faience dish, placed at the cen¬ 
ter of the table and filled with apples. Five 
apples have tumbled from the dish and now 
sit apart on the table; a sixth seems to be in 
the process of joining them. At left, a bottle 
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with its neck truncated glows almost black. 
In front of it is a tall, empty wine glass with 
an elegant turned stem; Cezanne has painted 
it blue to reflect the hues of the faience dish. 
Anchoring the composition in the back¬ 
ground is the ornamental back of a wooden 
chair of vaguely Baroque design. In its turn, 
the chairback frames a view of the colored 
wallpaper in the background. Vibrancy is 
everywhere. 

Cezanne composes in both line and 
color; the vigorous graphite underdrawing 
functions not only as a sort of armature or 
palimpsest, but reinforces the structure of 
every object, endowing each motif with an 
interior dynamism that in no way impugns 


the monumentality and solidity of the com¬ 
position. Despite its mundane subject mat¬ 
ter, Cezanne’s Apples, Bottle, and Chairback 
achieves a grandeur and joyousness that are 
celebratory. “A strong sensation of nature,” 
Cezanne wrote to a friend in January 1904, 
“was the necessary basis of every concep¬ 
tion of art.” No less essential, however, was 
to know the “means of expressing our emo¬ 
tion,” something that could only be gained 
“through long experience.” In its fusion 
of deeply felt emotion and mastery of the 
means of expression, the Courtauld’s mag¬ 
isterial, late watercolor perfectly exemplifies 
Cezanne’s credo. —Colin B. Bailey, Deputy 
Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 


The exhibition is organized by Colin B. Bailey, 
Deputy Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator, The Frick Collection, and Stephanie 
Buck, Martin Halusa Curator of Drawings at 
The Courtauld Gallery, London. Support for 
the presentation in New York is generously pro¬ 
vided by Jean-Marie and Elizabeth Eveillard, 
The Christian Humann Foundation, The Peter 
Jay Sharp Foundation, the late Melvin R. Seiden 
in honor of Neil and Angelica Rudenstine, the 
Joseph F. McCrindle Foundation, Diane Allen 
Nixon, and an anonymous gift in honor of 
Colin B. Bailey and in memory of Melvin 
R. Seiden. The exhibition is also supported by 
an indemnity from the Federal Council on the 
Arts and the Humanities. 
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A “Painting in Clogs” 

Van Gogh’s Portrait of a Peasant from the Norton Simon Museum 


October 30, 2012, through January 20, 2013 


W riting from Arles on August 18,1888, 
Vincent van Gogh announced to 
his brother and dealer, Theo, “You’ll shortly 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Patience 
Escalier—a sort of man with a hoe, an old 
Camargue oxherd, who’s now a gardener at 
a farmstead in the Crau.” He was referring to 
the painting known as Portrait of a Peasant 
(Patience Escalier ), now in the Norton Simon 
Museum, in Pasadena, California. The draw¬ 
ing in reed pen (opposite page) that he had 
made after the painting and enclosed in his 
letter to Theo would not have prepared his 
brother for the shock of the life-size, bust- 
length figure painted in vivid blue, bright 
yellow, and green, with a network of reds, 
gold, and green in the face (see cover). Such 
audacity in portraiture would not be seen 
again until the early twentieth century in 
the work of Matisse. The painting, together 
with Vincent’s many statements about his 
artistic process and the deep significance of 
portraiture for him at this time, is a profound 
testament to a turning point in a great artist’s 
work. Using high-keyed colors, he stepped 
boldly off the path of strict naturalistic rep¬ 
resentation into a more subjective realm in 
which he attempted to express the spirit or 
essence of his sitter through color and its 


RIGHT 

Vincent van Gogh (1853-1890), Harvest at La Crau with 
Montmajour in the Background, 1888, oil on canvas, 

Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Van Gogh, Peasant of the Camargue (Patience 
Escalier), 1888, brown ink over graphite on paper, 
Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


symbolic associations. At the same time, the 
sitter, whom he refers to in another letter as 
a “pure-bred” peasant, brings him back to 
his early work in Nuenen, Holland, in which 
he aspired to be a “peasant painter” and to 
dignify and give recognition to the common 
man through portraiture. 

Portrait of a Peasant (Patience Escalier) 
remained in private hands from the end of 
the nineteenth century until 1975, when it 
was acquired by the entrepreneur and indus¬ 
trialist Norton Simon for the museum he 
founded in Pasadena; since then, it has not 
left the institution. This exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity to display the painting in New York 
is the result of a recent program established 
between the Norton Simon and the Frick 


that makes possible the exchange of single 
works for a period of three months. 

The Dutch-born Vincent van Gogh 
arrived in Arles in February 1888 and 
remained there until May 1889, when illness 
forced him to leave. In Paris, where he had 
spent the previous two years, the largely self- 
taught minister’s son studied in the atelier 
of Fernand Cormon and befriended such 
artists as Camille Pissarro, Emile Bernard, 
and Paul Gauguin. There he also gained 
familiarity with the Impressionists’ optical 
mixing of colors, Seurat’s pointillism, and 
the Symbolists’ ideas of the relation of color 
to emotion. His palette brightened, and he 
shared with his fellow artists an apprecia¬ 
tion of Japanese prints, with their flat forms, 
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brilliant colors, and strong outlines. Yet 
Vincents lack of success and poor health 
made him unsuited to life in the capital, and 
he sought a new home where he could live 
cheaply and closer to nature. Although he 
had never visited Provence, his letters show 
that he envisioned it as an exotic place, a 
“Japan in France.” Images of a rural utopia 
drenched in sunlight had already captivated 
the highly literate artist through the books 
by contemporary writers from the region. 

Arles offered a combination of vivid nat¬ 
ural colors and inhabitants who shared tradi¬ 
tions of dress, customs, and folkloric festivals 
dating back to medieval times, as well as a 
common tongue (Occitan or langue doc), 
giving Arlesiens an identity distinct from 
the French. Provencal pride was then on 
the rise under the leadership of the regions 
favorite son, the poet Frederic Mistral, a pas¬ 
sionate advocate for preserving the culture 
of the area, which was under the threat of 
rapid modernization. As his letters show, 
van Gogh admired Mistrals work and was 
steeped in the writing of the leading con¬ 
temporary novelist of the Midi, Alphonse 
Daudet. Van Goghs work in Arles reflects his 
participation in this regional renaissance on 
his own terms. During his first three months 
there, he captured the characteristic features 
of the place in scenes of the rocky outcrop¬ 
pings of La Crau over extensive wheat fields 
(opposite page), blossoming meadows, and 
the coastal town of Saintes-Maries-de-la- 
Mer, all painted in bold, expressive brush¬ 
strokes. In these works he intensified the 
colors of nature but did not depart from 
them significantly. His deeper interest, how¬ 
ever, lay in the figure, and particularly in 


the individual as a product and shaper of 
his setting. He sought out the characteristic 
types of his adopted home—such as the 
postman, innkeeper, matronly women in 
Arlesien costume, and swaggering Zouave 
soldiers stationed there—and offered them a 
small fee to sit. Within this gallery of towns¬ 
folk, Patience Escalier fits in as both a quint¬ 
essential Provencal type—an oxherd from 
the Camargue, a wild marshland bordering 
the sea—and as a generic “peasant,” or til¬ 
ler of the earth, whom van Gogh identified 


with the anonymous “man with a hoe” in 
Jean-Fran<;ois Millets eponymous painting 
of 1860-62. Anticipating rejection of his 
crude peasant in Paris, Vincent lamented 
to Theo that the Parisians lacked sufficient 
appreciation for “rough things” or “paintings 
in clogs” (a term borrowed from Millet) and 
would misunderstand his new painting as 
mere caricature. 

For Vincent, following his Dutch fore¬ 
bears Rembrandt and Hals, whom he revered, 
the portrait was a vehicle for expressing the 
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sitters inner self. Extending this idea to a 
series of portraits, Vincent, like his predeces¬ 
sors, aimed to create a collective portrayal “of 
humanity, lets rather say of a whole repub¬ 
lic,” as he wrote to his friend Emile Bernard. 
While his underlying mission in painting 
portraits in Arles links them with the series 
of forty Heads of the People that he carried 
out in Nuenen in 1884-85, including his 
Head of a Peasant Woman in a White Bonnet 
(above), color takes on a far greater signifi¬ 
cance. By then, van Gogh had moved beyond 
the lessons of Impressionism and turned 
for inspiration to the great colorist of the 
Romantic era, Delacroix, availing himself of 
the current literature on color theory. “What 
Claude Monet is in landscape,” he wrote to 
Theo, “the same thing in figure painting— 
who’s going to do that? Yet like me you must 

ABOVE 

Van Gogh, Head of a Peasant Woman in a White 
Bonnet , 1885, oil on canvas, The Norton Simon 
Foundation, Pasadena 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Van Gogh, Portrait of a Peasant (Patience Escalier), 

1888, oil on canvas, private collection 


feel it’s in the air ... The painter of the future 
is a colorist such as there hasn't been before .” 

Portrait of a Peasant (Patience Escalier) 
leaps off the wall from a distance. The simpli¬ 
fication of design, brilliant color, flattening 
of form, and animated brushwork give the 
painting an almost electrical charge. In this 
work, van Gogh begins to put into practice 
his ideas about color used in an exagger¬ 
ated and symbolic manner, departing from 
naturalism and Impressionist technique for 
something more vibrant and emotive. In 
a passage from his letter of August 18 to 
Theo, Vincent described his process as it 
was developing, comparing his portrait of 
Escalier with another he was then planning 
of a distinctly different type, the poet and 
dreamer Eugene Boch: 

instead of trying to render exactly what 
I have before my eyes, I use color more 
arbitrarily in order to express myself 
forcefully ... I’ll paint him [Boch], then, 
just as he is, as faithfully as I can—to 
begin with. But the painting isn’t finished 
like that. To finish it, I’m now going to 
be an arbitrary colorist ... Similarly, I’ve 
proceeded in this way in the peasant’s 
portrait... the terrific man I had to do, in 
the very furnace of harvest time, deep in 
the south. Hence the oranges, blazing like 
red-hot iron, hence the old gold tones, 
glowing in the darkness. 

Van Gogh achieves forcefulness of 
expression in his portrait through the jux¬ 
taposition of large areas of primary and sec¬ 
ondary colors. While aiming for maximum 
optical impact, he also makes use of color 
symbolically to convey the character of his 


sitter as integral to his setting. Thus, the 
traditional yellow straw hat with its rounded 
dome, worn for protection from the sun, is 
also a surrogate for the sun itself It blazes 
all the more intensely, submerged in a field 
of contrasting blue, which suggests the deep 
azure of the Provencal sky. The large area 
of green both defines the color of the man’s 
smock and evokes the lush vegetation of 
the region that he cultivates. A red outline 
separates the green of the jacket from the 
blue of the background and increases the 
vibration of color. Similarly, the prominent 
signature in red in the upper-left corner of 
the canvas intensifies the blue through color 
contrast. Van Gogh reserves his ammunition 
for the tanned face of his subject, modeling 
his craggy features—almost a landscape—in 
irregular strokes and molten blobs of hot red 
and gold, offset with dashes of cool green 
in his beard. Touches of red and turquoise 
surrounding the brown irises of his eyes 
reinforce the intensity of the peasant’s gaze. 
The face is a hub of energy surrounded by 
large areas of the colors of the Midi. It is 
not only through color and the roughness 
of the sitter himself that van Gogh achieves 
his forcefulness, but through his technique 
of painting. He applied a large amount of 
paint in a variety of ways: thick, smooth, 
basketweave brushstrokes define the blue 
background, a combination of cobalt and 
Prussian blue with additions of white; thin, 
dry, almost haphazard strokes appear in the 
green field of the coat; and precise ridges of 
yellow paint over a light green ground follow 
the direction of the straw in the hat. A recent 
examination of the painting at the conserva¬ 
tion center of the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
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Los Angeles revealed that the portrait was 
built up carefully over a preliminary char¬ 
coal outline in more than one session. 

About two weeks after van Gogh com¬ 
pleted the Norton Simon painting, Patience 
Escalier sat for a second portrait of more 
or less the same size (right). Here, Vincent 
elicited another mood and aspect of the 
character of his sitter with different colors 
and greater simplification of form. Both 
literally and figuratively, the peasant has 
changed hats. He now sports the charac¬ 
teristic hat of the bouvier (oxherd) of the 
Camargue—a profession romanticized in 
literature and a reference to his former 
life. His weathered hands, absent in the 
first version, rest atop a stick, perhaps the 
baton carried by the herdsmen who walked 
on foot, a lower order than their mounted 
counterparts. While the brilliant blue back¬ 
ground in the first portrait suggests the 
midday sky, the vivid orange in the second, 
as van Gogh related in a letter written to 
Theo in late August 1888, “doesn’t pretend 
to represent a red sunset ... [but] is perhaps 
a suggestion of it, all the same.” The sunset 
ambience combined with the melancholic 
expression of the sitters mouth, hollowed- 
out eyes, sense of the skull beneath the face, 
and prayer-like position of the hands sup¬ 
porting the body’s weight create an image 
of greater vulnerability than that conveyed 
by the first portrait. Here, the man comes 
down to human scale, and the artist appears 
to respond to the qualities of endurance 
and long suffering—even pathos—associ¬ 
ated with his sitter’s name (or, more likely, 
his nickname: Patience was not a common 
French male name). 


If the balance between the individual 
and the type in the second portrait seems to 
have tipped in favor of a particular person, 
in the Norton Simon work the two appear 
to be fused in a complementary whole. 
When introducing Patience Escalier and 
his portrait in his August 18 letter to Theo, 
Vincent’s description of him as “the terrific 
man I had to do, in the very furnace of 
harvest time,” takes on an almost mythical 
significance, suggesting that there may be a 
literary source behind it. His words evoke 
the heroizing of the rural laborer in the 
novels of Balzac and Zola, which Vincent 
devoured, and recall the ecstatic image 


of the peasant in the writings of Mistral, 
who described his own birth as occur¬ 
ring at the height of the harvest. In the 
Norton Simon portrait of Patience Escalier, 
van Gogh exploited the power of color and 
its emotional resonance as well as the tactil- 
ity of paint to express the rough beauty of 
the man and the brilliance of his surround¬ 
ings.— Susan Grace Galassi, Senior Curator 


The van Gogh presentation is coordinated by 
Susan Grace Galassi , Senior Curator of The 
Frick Collection. Support for the exhibition is 
generously provided by Agnes Gund. 
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Jehan Barbet’s Angel 

A Fifteenth-Century Bronze by a Master Founder 


S tanding on a limestone column, the 
beautiful and mysterious Angel by 
Jehan Barbet presides over the tranquillity 
and harmony of the Garden Court. Signed 
and dated 1475, the Angel is the earliest 
sculpture in The Frick Collection and, at 
nearly four feet high, it is also its largest full- 
length bronze. Acquired in 1943 from The 
Morgan Library as a masterpiece of French 
Gothic art, the sculpture poses a number of 
questions that recently have been addressed 
in an art historical study in conjunction with 
a technical analysis supervised by Julia Day, 
the Fricks Associate Conservator (see the 
article on page 16). 

The Angel is the only known independent 
large-scale fifteenth-century bronze figure to 
have survived the iconoclasms of the French 
Revolution, a circumstance that makes it 
by definition an incomparable work. Other 
peculiarities can be added to this distinc¬ 
tion: the Angels extreme elongation, hair¬ 
style, delicately slanted eyes, and enigmatic 
expression are stylistically consonant with 
the early years of the century, not with its 
close. Cast in bronze with mechanically 
attached wings and internal iron braces, 
the Angel appears to be highly unusual in 
construction. Its record of ownership only 


RIGHT 

Page from a prayer book of Queen Claude of France, 
c. 1517, The Morgan Library & Museum, New York. 

The illumination depicts the interior of a church with 
an angel (top-left corner) mounted on a column behind 
the altar. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Jehan Barbet (d. 1514), detail of the Angel, 1475, bronze, 
The Frick Collection 


begins in the mid-nineteenth century, and 
this provenance is clouded by conflicting 
assertions regarding the works origin that 
have led scholars on unsuccessful quests to 
determine its original function and location. 

Barbets Angel made its first recorded 
appearance at the 1867 Exposition Universelle 
in Paris, where it was the centerpiece of a 
gallery dedicated to the “History of Labor,” 
which contained works of medieval and 
Renaissance manufacture. The sculptures 
prominent position in this gallery suggests 
its value for a nineteenth-century audience 
as an object that exemplified the craftsman¬ 
ship and artistry of the pre-industrial age. It 
was lent to the Exposition by the Marquis de 
Talhouet from his chateau at Le Lude in 
Sarthe, southwest of Paris. There the Angel 
had reportedly served as a weathervane 
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before it was mounted indoors on the 
newel post of the chateaus grand staircase. 

Possibly around 1905, the marquis sold the 
Angel to the art dealer Felix Wildenstein, 
who sold it to the prominent French col¬ 
lector Georges Hoentschel. In April 1906 
J. Pierpont Morgan acquired the Angel from 
Hoentschel. Assertions about its origins 
made around the time of the Morgan sale do 
not withstand scrutiny. For example, claims 
were offered that the Angel came either from 
the cathedral of Le Mans or from a village 
church near Reims. The 1906 invoice, on the 
other hand, includes a curious note stating 
that the Marquis de Talhouet had acquired 
the statue from Alexandre du Sommerard, 
a collector of medieval and Renaissance 
art. Sommerard had allegedly discovered 
it among the debris of the Sainte-Chapelle 
in Paris at the beginning of the chapels 
restoration in 1840. It was reported to have 
been mounted on the chapels roof and was 
thought to have been a weathervane. 

Although the Angels purported con¬ 
nection to the Sainte-Chapelle has entered 
the scholarly literature, no specific visual or 
literary evidence confirms that the statue 
once adorned this royal chapel, which was 
built between 1245 and 1246 with subsequent 
alterations and additions. At some point it 
was embellished with an angel weathervane 
that surmounted its chevet, marking the 
altar sanctuary within the church below. 

The Barbet Angels relatively small scale 

(46 inches), however, would seem to exclude 

that it was created for such a high location. g 

Nonetheless, the ringed iron braces inside 

the figure (see page 17) clearly indicate that 

some sort of shaft was inserted for support, 
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and that the Angel could pivot 360 degrees 
around this shaft. This has led to the fre¬ 
quent conclusion that the statue originally 
had served as a weathervane, even though its 
great weight (154 pounds) and the size, shape, 
and position of its heavy wings might argue 
against this supposition. (Surviving angels 
known to have functioned as weathervanes 
are typically made from copper sheets ham¬ 
mered over an armature, which results in a 
much lighter figure.) Moreover, the Barbet 
Angels fine state of preservation would 


ABOVE 

Bronze statuette, French, after 1516, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

The inside of the left wing of the Angel, showing 
Jehan Barbets inscription and the year the sculpture 
was made, 1475. The large Gothic letters are cast into 
the bronze. 

Profile view of Barbet s Angel, 1475, bronze, 

The Frick Collection 


suggest that it has never spent any significant 
amount of time exposed to the elements. 

The Angel once held an object in its left 
hand, although we cannot be certain what 
that object was. At the Chateau du Lude, it 
held a cross, which may have been a replace¬ 
ment of the lost original. The Angel also could 
have held another symbol of the Passion or 
perhaps a spray of lilies in allusion to the 
Annunciation. As a celestial messenger, the 
angel represents a spiritual link between the 
heavenly and earthly realms. Angel weather- 
vanes clearly underscored this connection, 
as did bronze sculptures of angels within 
the interiors of French churches. Though no 
bronze angels survive in situ, their existence 
is documented in manuscript illuminations 
such as the one found in a prayer book of 
Queen Claude of France dating to about 1517 
(page 12). In this example, a single angel is 
shown mounted on a high column behind 
the altar, on which a consecrated host is 
displayed. 

One of the most telling attributes of the 
Barbet Angel is the inscription integrally cast 
in Gothic letters onto the inside surface of 
the left wing (opposite page): le xviii jour de 
mars/lan mil cccc lx + xv jehan barbet dit de 
lion fist cest angelot (the 28th day of March 
the year 1475 Jehan Barbet from Lyons made 
this small angel). Nothing is known of Barbet 
before 1475, but from other documentation, 
beginning in 1491 when he was given the title 
of Cannonier du Roy (cannon maker of the 
king), we learn that he was a founder of can¬ 
nons and a supplier of ordnance. 

Given his profession, it is unlikely that 
Jehan Barbet was the artist who designed 
and modeled the statue; rather, he was the 


founder who cast it. That he took great pride 
in doing so seems to be indicated by the 
extraordinary prominence and beauty of the 
inscription inside the left wing. During the 
fifteenth century, cannons often were simi¬ 
larly signed and dated by their founders. At 
the time, casting cannons represented the 
most advanced and technically accomplished 
field of bronze founding. The Angels inscrip¬ 
tion, which has no equivalent in figurative 
sculpture in any medium, therefore finds its 
counterpart in the production of armaments 
by highly esteemed master founders who, 
like Barbet, commemorated themselves and 
their work by signing their creations. 

One of the most puzzling characteristics 
of the Barbet Angel is its stylistic identity, since 
it is almost impossible to find any similar 
work in French sculpture of the late fifteenth 
century. Most late medieval sculpture pos¬ 
sesses an abundance of heavy drapery, a pro¬ 
liferation of decorative details, and a degree 
of naturalism that is conspicuously absent 
from the Frick work. If the Angel seems an 
anomaly with its slender proportions, simple, 
unadorned surfaces, and columnar shape, 
one must take into consideration its possible 
function and placement in an elevated posi¬ 
tion. Only the meticulous detailing of the 
wing feathers and the soft folds of drapery 
would correspond to a date in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. We know of only one 
other statue of a similar nature and date to 
which the Frick Angel might be compared. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum in London 
possesses a bronze figure of either an angel 
or a deacon saint (above left) that once 
belonged to Horace Walpole, who displayed 
it at Strawberry Hill, his Gothic Revival 
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villa outside London. Its wings are missing, 
although there are two rectangular holes on 
the shoulder blades where wings were prob¬ 
ably mounted. Stockier and more rigid than 
the Barbet Angel , it bears nothing more than 
a general similarity in style. 

The difficult question of style was rarely 
dealt with in earlier studies of the Frick 
Angel When such a discussion occurred, 
the peculiarities of the figures style in rela¬ 
tion to its date were explained as an example 
of a kind of detente that supposedly took 
place in French and Netherlandish art at 
the end of the fifteenth century, a relaxation 
of the dramatic intensity and a simplifica¬ 
tion of the massive volumes of Burgundian 
sculpture that led to the art of the early 
Renaissance in France. Yet there is little, if 


any, correspondence between the Barbet 
Angel and the examples of sculpture from 
this period found in any of the regions of 
France where the influence of Burgundy 
persists in varying degrees in the realism of 
physiognomies and corporeal weight and 
the richly articulated volumes of draperies. 
What strikes the observer is not the Angels 
compatibility with other works of the same 
date, but, quite the contrary, its distinct dif¬ 
ference. The explanation for that difference 
would seem to lie in the still undetermined 


function of the Angel a function that was 
once served by a multitude of similar statues, 
none of which have survived. 

In the end, relying on the technical evi¬ 
dence presented by Julia Day in the follow¬ 
ing article, it would seem that, despite the 
open questions regarding the statues style, 
function, and provenance, the Angel appears 
to be what it proclaims it is: a rare and beau¬ 
tiful survivor of fifteenth-century French 
Gothic bronze sculpture .—Stephen K. Scher, 
independent art historian 
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A Cannon Maker and His Angel 

A Technical Study 


T he Angel by Jehan Barbet is a rare 
example of a large-scale fifteenth- 
century French bronze. No similar works 
survive from this period because most siz¬ 
able bronzes were melted down to create 
armaments, making it difficult for art histori¬ 
ans to place the sculpture within the context 
of the French Gothic period. Fortunately, a 
recent technical study of the Angel has pro¬ 
vided useful information about its manufac¬ 
ture that correlates to medieval and artillery 
foundry practices, giving scholars a better 
understanding of this unique work. 

A key factor in determining the way 
the Angel was made is Barbets profession 
as a cannon founder and his connection 
to cannon making in Lyons (see the article 
on page 12). Technical manuals written by 
artisans from this period make clear the dif¬ 
ferences in the techniques used for casting 
sculpture compared to those for casting can¬ 
nons. Early bronze sculptures were typically 
made using the lost-wax method, whereby 
wax was modeled over a clay core and then 
covered with clay to form an outer shell, 
also known as an investment. The wax was 
subsequently melted out, creating a void 

RIGHT 

Rectangular brackets on the Angels back are used to 
attach the wings, which are held in place with iron pins. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 
A composite image of three gamma-radiographs reveals 
no gaps between the walls of the Angel and the interior 
iron braces (located roughly at the figures waist, knees, 
and ankles), confirming that the braces were inserted 
before casting. 

Rings at the center of the two lower iron braces within 
the Angels interior probably would have held a shaft to 
keep the sculpture upright. 


between the investment and the inner core, 
into which molten bronze was then poured. 
Cannons, by comparison, were cast from a 
model made of wood or clay. A mold was 
taken from the model, and a clay core was 
inserted into it. In both casting methods, the 
core was held in place with iron supports 
that extended from the core into the mold 
or investment. 

The Angel was cast in three separate 
parts: the body and the two wings. Each 
wing has a rectangular tab that fits between 
two brackets on the back of the figure 
(below) and is secured with iron pins. The 
column-like body is hollow and was cast in 
one piece. The technical study revealed that 
Barbet created the Angel in a manner similar 
to that of a cannon. There is no evidence 
that a wax model was used, and the interior 
surface is quite rough, indicating the pres¬ 
ence of a clay core. Unlike many sculptures, 



no repairs appear to have been made to 
the bronze, demonstrating that Barbet was 
highly skilled. (Cannons, unlike sculptures, 
could not afford to have any casting flaws or 
dire repercussions might result to the soldier 
who fired it.) 

When the Angel is viewed from under¬ 
neath, three iron braces are visible within the 
figures interior (opposite page, right). The 
rings at the center of the two lower braces 
would have held some sort of shaft, which 
would have kept the Angel upright. One of 
the questions the study hoped to answer 
was whether these braces were inserted 
before the sculpture was cast or were added 
later. Gamma-radiographs (film exposed to 
gamma rays, instead of lower energy X-rays) 
revealed that there are no gaps between the 
braces and the bronze walls of the sculpture, 
indicating that the molten metal flowed 
around them (opposite page, left). This con¬ 
firms that the braces were inserted before 
the casting process and served as supports 
for the core. 

Another unusual feature of the Angel 
is the presence of more than a dozen large 
and curiously shaped iron pins. One of 
these iron pins was extracted and examined 
in cross-section under the microscope by 
Dr. Alan Williams, Archaeometallurgist of 
The Wallace Collection, in London. While 
the function of the pins remains unclear, the 
microstructure of the metal established that 
they were forged by hand and are typical of 
medieval manufacture. 

Although no cannons by Barbet are 
known to survive, the Musee de LArmee 
in Paris has one cannon made in Chartres 
in 1478 (three years after the Fricks Angel is 
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signed and dated) and two made in Lyons in 
1507 (the last year Barbet is known to have 
worked there). These three cannons were 
examined and then compared to the Angel: 
all have large iron core supports; their inte¬ 
rior surface quality reflects the presence of 
a clay core; and the style of the signatures is 
the same. Cannon founders often cast their 
names prominently into the bronze of their 
most important commissions, signifying the 
pride they took in their technical achieve¬ 
ment. For example, the cannon from 1478 is 


“signed” around the muzzle in large Gothic 
script with the founders name and date; 
Barbets name and date are similarly cast 
into the Angels left wing (see page 15). Most 
scholars agree, however, that Barbet was not 
responsible for creating the model for the 
Angel, but only for casting it in bronze. 

Two samples taken from remnants of 
the Angels clay core were analyzed using 
a method called thermoluminescence, 
wherein accumulated radiation is measured 
in a ceramic object or clay core in order to 
establish when it was fired. The test pro¬ 
vided an approximate date range of 1310 to 
1610, consistent with 1475, the year cast onto 
the Angels wing. Another test, X-ray fluo¬ 
rescence spectroscopy (XRF)—a technique 
used to determine the elemental composi¬ 
tion of an inorganic material—confirmed 


that the Angel is a copper alloy similar to the 
alloy composition of the 1478 cannon. XRF 
also established that the Angels wings were 
made from the same alloy as the figure. 

Although additional avenues need fur¬ 
ther investigation, the results of the study 
offer exciting proof that the Angel was cast in 
1475 by a documented cannon maker.— Julia 
Day, Associate Conservator 


The technical study of Jehan Barbets Angel 
was generously supported by the Robert H. 
Smith Foundation. The author would like 
to thank Denise Allen, Curator, The Frick 
Collection, and the members of the Sherman 
Fairchild Objects Conservation and Scientific 
Research Departments, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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COMMUNITY 


Special Events Bring Donors Together 

Spring Party, Directors Circle Dinner, and Garden Party 




E ach year the Frick says thank you 
to its Fellows with its Spring Party, 
considered by many to be one of the most 
elegant evenings of the season. The black- 
tie event, on May 21, recognized donors for 
supporting the activities of the museum and 
library. Guests enjoyed cocktails and dessert 
and danced to lively music played by George 
Gee’s Jump Jivin’ Wailers, one of New York’s 
most popular swing bands. 

On June 6, members of the Director’s 
Circle dined at the home of Richard and 
Isabelle Feigen, longtime supporters of the 


Frick. The evening included a viewing of 
the Feigens’ collection of Old Master and 
twentieth-century paintings and drawings. 

More than five hundred guests gathered 
on July 11 in the Fifth Avenue and Seventieth 
Street gardens for the annual Garden Party 
benefit, which this year raised more than 
$170,000. The Frick is grateful to Beluga 
Vodka and Schneider Selections for donat¬ 
ing beverages for the evening. 

For information about the upcoming 
Autumn Dinner on October 15, please con¬ 
tact Colleen Tierney at 212.547.0705. 


Director’s Circle Dinner 1. Isabelle and Richard Feigen 
with Silvia and Bruno Eberli 2. David and Julie Tobey 
with Aso Tavitian 3. Ian Wardropper and Margot 
Bogert 4. Dinner at the home of Richard and 
Isabelle Feigen 5. Jane and Michael Horvitz 

Spring Party 6. Shadi Damanpour with Howard and 
Sally Lepow 7. Rob Freeman and Inge Reist 
8. Barbara Reuter and Bill Williams 9. J. Michael and 
Ruth Ann Lackman 10. Sofia and Peter Blanchard 
with Ian Wardropper and Sarah McNear 

Garden Party 11. The Seventieth Street Garden 

12. Allison Ecung, Michael Pecnik, and Kim Le 

13. Fritz Hobbs, Lauren Miller, and Nicholas Hobbs 

14. Catherine Cahill, Colin B. Bailey, and Hope Annan 

15. Event Co-Chairs Pemmy Frick, Deborah Royce, 

Lisa Volling, Alexandra Porter, Jennifer Wright, 

Wesley Royce, and Ayesha Bulchandani-Mathrani 
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CALENDAR 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org to see a 
complete listing of upcoming programs. 

Lectures 

Lectures are free unless otherwise noted. 

No reservations are necessary ; and seating is 
on a first-come, first-served basis. Lectures 
will be webcast live and thereafter can 
be viewed on our Web site or The Frick 
Collections channel on FORA.tv. 

Wednesday, October 3, 6:00 p.m. 

Dlirer’s Ambitions as a Young Draftsman 

Stephanie Buck, The Courtauld Gallery, 
London 

Wednesday, October 17, 6:00 p.m. 

Leonardo’s Mary Magdalene: An Ideal 
of Painting and the Power of Love 

Luke Syson, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 

Wednesday, November 7, 6:00 p.m. 

The Essence of Earthiness: 

Van Gogh’s Peasants 

Judy Sund, Graduate Center of the 
City University of New York 

Wednesday, November 28, 6:00 p.m. 

Turner and the Love of Art 

David H. Solkin, The Courtauld Institute 
of Art, London 

Wednesday, December 12, 6:00 p.m. 

Surprise, Surprise! Recently Rediscovered 
Paintings by Antoine Watteau 

Alan Wintermute, Christies, New York 

Wednesday, January 16, 6:00 p.m. 

Patience Escalier: Peasant a la Japonaise 

Cornelia Homburg, independent art historian 


Saturday, January 26, 2:00 p.m. 

Thinking with the Hand: 

Six Centuries of Drawings 

Free with museum admission. 

Jack Flam, Brooklyn College and the 
Graduate Center of the City University 
of New York 

Wednesday, January 30, 6:00 p.m. 

Portrait as Trophy: Three Imperial Busts 
by Leone Leoni 

Jonathan Marsden, The Royal Collection, 
London 

Concerts 

Please visit our Web site for a complete 
listing of artists and program information, 
or to purchase tickets ($35; $30 for Members). 
Tickets are also available by telephone at 
212.347.0715 and by mail. Children under 
ten are not admitted. 

Sunday, October 14, 5:00 p.m. 

Boris Andrianov, Russian cellist, in New 
York debut, with Alexander Kobrin, piano 

Sunday, October 28, 5:00 p.m. 

John Holloway, violin; Jane Gower, 
dulcian; Lars Ulrik Mortensen, 
harpsichord 

Sunday, November 11, 5:00 p.m. 

Toby Spence, British tenor, in New York 
recital debut, with Kevin Murphy, piano 

Sunday, December 2, 5:00 p.m. 

Roland Pontinen, Swedish pianist, 
in New York recital debut 

Sunday, January 20, 5:00 p.m. 

Utrecht String Quartet in New York debut 


Seminars 

Seminars are limited to twenty participants. 
Register online or by calling 212.547.0704. 
$100 ($90 for Members) 

Tuesday, October 23, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

The Mystery of The Polish Rider 

Rika Burnham, The Frick Collection 

Thursday, November 1, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 
Mantegna to Matisse: A Closer Look 
Colin B. Bailey, The Frick Collection 

Monday, November 5, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

Van Gogh’s Portrait of a Peasant: 

One Work in Context 

Susan Grace Galassi, The Frick Collection 

Thursday, December 6, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

War and Peace: 

Watteau in The Frick Collection 

Colin B. Bailey, The Frick Collection 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide 
selection of scholarly and popular 
books, stationery, prints, and special 
gifts related to the Fricks exhibitions 
and collection. Visit the shop during 
regular museum hours or purchase 
items online at www.frick.org. 



Master Drawings 
from The 

Courtauld Gallery 

287 pages 

Hard cover, $60.00 
Soft cover, $39.95 
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The Frick Collection 

l East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $18.00; $15.00 for seniors; 

$10.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 

Children under ten are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 


Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays, holiday weekends, 
Saturdays in June and July, and during 
the month of August. The Library is 
open to all researchers free of charge. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 


George Romney (1734-1802), detail of Henrietta, 
Countess of Warwick, and Her Children, 1787-89, 
oil on canvas. The Frick Collection 



















